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dejure in the sense that-satisfied'his conscience. Success
in an undertaking which he has been persuaded is
justifiable, will give him a title sufficiently indefeasible.
He believes strongly in the direct intervention of God
in human affairs. He believes that the exploit he is
meditating will prosper if it has God's approval, will fail
if it has not. Under such belief, his pleadings, vows
and expressions of gratitude, may be genuine enough;
though in the motives that prompted them there lie
concealed a considerable admixture of selfishness and
perhaps something of self-delusion.
Whatever the morality of Henry's conduct in ids
French undertaking, the immediate effect of his rule at
home is one about which there can be no doubt. So
long as there sits on the throne a vigorous King, able
not only to curb his people at home, but by his military
powers to win glory abroad, all goes well. The question-
able character of his title to the crown is forgotten, or
forgiven, not merely in consequence of the manner in
which he busies men's minds and finds occupation for
their restless energies, but because of the contented pride
with which a Bang so thoroughly English is regarded by
a nation which he has raised to a pitch of greatness
never hitherto attained. But Henry is an exceptional
King, and it is by exceptional virtues alone that such
a position as he inherited could be maintained. The
moment his strong arm is withdrawn, and the people
have no one to look to but a prince like Henry the
Sixth, feeble alike in mind and body, the contentious
passions of the nobles burst forth again in all their
violence; the right derived from Henry the Fourth goes
for nothing; Edward the Fourth, the nearest lineal